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THE HANDLE IN ANTIQUE VESSELS. 


The Art of Pottery may certainly be considered 
0 surpass, in point of abstract beauty, all the other 
branches of Ornamental Art of the great Greco-Roman 
period. Structural embodiments of a greatly refined, 
rtistic taste, these works of art, which combine truth 
and fitness with the most perfect beauty and delicacy of 
orm, enhanced by an exquisite ornamentation of sur- 
face and outline, are real gems, standing far above most 
of our manufactured productions of recent date in this 
branch of ornamental art. 

Devoid of any timidity of treatment, every line of 
these charming works of art is marked by that freedom 
and congeniality of invention, characterising the crea- 
tions of a truly artistic genius, which, neither impaired 
nor checked by individual encroachments, is justly ap- 
preciated and supported by a highly cultivated people 
imbued with an intrinsic love, and sound understanding 
of the beautiful in Art. 

In studying the structure of antique vessels, we 
find great care and skill bestowed on the treatment of 
the handle which is either simple and ,handy“, with but 
a scanty use of decorative features, when applied to the 
more common vessels for daily use; or truly rich with 
its charming ornamentation, showing a profusion of 
graceful motives, when it has to embellish the sacrificial 
vessels, urns, and vases. In these see sometimes 
entwined snakes, sometimes twisted ropes and branches 
arranged as handles, or little figures serving as the 
means for a convenient and firm grasp of the vessel. 
But the structural form of the handle, notwithstanding 
the exuberance of fancy displayed in its decoration, is 
always subservient to its purpose, and nowhere do we 
find, through mere caprice or fancy, any departure from 
hat common-sense principle, truth and fitness, which 


annot be inculcated too strongly on our modern art of 
tery, 
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The handle, originally not in use for the 


lier, more primitive vessels shew no trace of any 


ar 

is 
not, in fact, an organic, integral part of the yessel, 
but rather an appendage, and its decorative treatment 
in perfect harmony with its characteristic nature. The 
ends of the handle, in order to mark the points of con- 
tact, and perhaps also to screen the otherwise rather 
unsatisfactory arrangement, are generally enriched by 
masks, honeysuckle or other decoration. Its being merely 
affixed to the body of the vase is more strikingly ex- 
pressed with the horizontal, than with the vertical handle, 
the latter affording a better and more intimate connec- 
tion with the brim of the vessel. 

The necessity of carrying about vessels of large 
dimensions filled with liquids may have been the occa- 
sion for providing them with handles, and most likely 
only rope-ends and branches were first used for this 
purpose, before proceeding to make them of the same 
material as the vessel. This may be assumed from the 
ornamental structure of to handle, and is further cor- 
roborated by specimens of later date, different materials 
being used then for body and handle; while the othe 
style of manufacturing them both of the same substance 
was, no doubt, derived from vessels of metal, a material 
particularly suggestive of such a process. 

Not much later, by another step in advance, ap- 
pears the marble vessel, the rendering of decorative 
features, mouldings, and main-outlines, displaying, as 
is the case in most ornamental marble-works, the in- 
fluence of the metal prototype, on which they are ob- 


viously based. 


Finally also the handle structure of earthen-vessels 
shows direct traces, reminiscences of the 
metal style, noticeable in all but the later examples. 
Here the honeysuckle or mask in bold relief has to give 

to its painted substitute, the transition between 
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or at least 
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handle and bowl of the vase being effected by conti- 


nuous, rounded off lines. such as might result from mo- 


delling the soft clay with the fingers. 

Beautiful specimens of handles from metal vessels 
5 & 6. The handle 
rising in gracefully curved lines, affording a convenient 


hold, Pig. 1. 


Fie. 2, hollow mouldings or channels of bold 


are represented in Figs. 1, 2. 5, 4, 


send firm shows, in deeply incised orna- 
ments, in 
design, 
Of very elegant and playful conception, the handle 
in Fig. 3, is represented by a nude little figure, peeping 
into the fluid ig. 4 


vestively adorned by a Chimera, jealously guarding the 


with curiosity contents; in sug- 


precious liquor. In juxtaposition to this, we give, im 


Fig. 5, a specimen of the most perfect beauty and finish 
of form. 

A good example of a horizontal handle, which, being 
affixed at both ends to the bulbed part of the vessel, de- 
mands a symmetrical arrangement, is illustrated in Fig. 6 

Figs. 7 & 8 show handles of earthen-vessels, Fig. 7, 
exhibiting still the characteristic features of their metal 
origin, while in Fig. 8, more attention is paid to the 
nature of the material. 

Fig. 9 represents a marble handle, obviously sug- 
gested by metal specimens. 

All form original drawings, Figs. 1—8 are from 
vessels in the Museo nationale at Naples, Fig. 9 being 
in the Vatican collection at Rome. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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Nos. Land 2. Grecian Style; Antefix from the Propylea at Athens: elevation and profile; '/2 of real size. The antefixe of the ancient 
ure ornamented tiles placed on the top of the cornice or eaves, at the end of each ridge of tiling. Sometimes of marble, but generally 
of terra-cotta, they are ornamented with a mask, honeysuckle, or other decoration, greatly resembling the upper part of the Grecian 


Memorial-stone or Stele. 
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No. 4 
No. 3. Roman Flower. 


No. 4. Early Gothic; Band of foliage placed in the hollow moulding round the principal Doorway of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 
The W orkshop, 
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¢ from Poreh of Sens Cathedral: Fran 
of the pattern show alternately repeated, geometrical compartmen! 
crimson ground for the large octagonal. on ultramarine oround t 
vy yellow stars and blue dots on light-brown ground, edged wil 
indl blue lines, 
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Nos. 9— 12. Silver Goblet with Salver; intended for a baptismal gift, and designed by M. Semper, Architect. No. 11 shows full-size design 
of under, No. 12 of upper side, No. 10 of profile of salver; the tablet with frame mountings contains the name; the ground of tablet 
that of upper side of salver, ornaments, and central star, representing the arms or device of the family, in dead silver, the goblet 
highly polished. 
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No. 13. 


No. 13. Processional Cross: designed by Prof. Fr. Schmidt, Vienna. 
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Nos. 14—16. 


Panelled Oak House-Door; elevation, section and plan in 


‘is of real size. The upper part, aswell as either side of doo! 
with glazed casements arranged for opening, and screened by painted cast iron grilles, the oak being oiled and varnished. 
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No. 20 





























No. 17. 
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No. 15. 


Nos. 17—20. Carved Ebony Cabinet for Jewellery, ete., the centre medaillon of pedestal door, the initial plate with laurel branche: 
lecorating the frieze of the entablature, and the cherubs surmounting the curved pediment chased in oxydised bronze; the pictorial 
‘ject in the panel of upper part enamelled or painted on porcelain; all the decorative carvings, the ornamented mouldings of doors, 
nels, plinths, ete., the caryatids, and columns, with the exception of the flutings, in mat color, the plain parts being highly 
ushed. The upper part with drawers, fitted for jewellery, the fronts in mable relieved by gilt panel mouldings, the door, arranged 
for folding down, to serve as shelf or tray, and lined with green cloth, — For full-size details see No. 4 of Supplement. 
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Writing Table in light Oak; for details see Nos. 1—3 of Supplement. 


Nos. 22 and 23. Wrought Tron Balcony Railings 












































0S, 24-—28, Simple specimens of Tables and Chairs for Eating-houses 


, both of light ash, the feet of beech; for full-size details gee 
Nos. 5 and 6 of Supplement. 
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From the Paris Exhibition, 


No Jt) | Pathkdi Ath Crestimw in \W rod , sol re il | » for thre Russian section, designed hy M. Benard, Architect, Paris. 
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Modern Ceiling with upper Cornice and Portion of Wall Decoration; the ground-color of wall light-green, the borders 
en, enriched with gold frets, and tints of ceiling to match, the ornaments round the central stucco flowers, and in the 
spandrels being picked out in gold, 
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VARIOUS. 


Antique Vessels 


1} t im i ol ane nt }) ry ha ilway 
t tiqu 1 rich souree of information of ! 
favourite branch of study. It will have been 
ne to every one who has visited a museum, 


in reality of two kinds or qualities; 


} 


composed of a coarser, not particularly homogeneou 

Cowl grain and very porous texture, and generally com- 

Ve | ol very | rere dimensions : othe r COnMSIStING 

| ogencous, fine and much denser mass, to which the 
} ; ] . } 

" wd oth mol COMMON VE el ot terra sigillata 


Io the first ela besides the lachrymal and cinereal urn 
rraves of t] incient belong more particularly the so 

| amphora 1} ure rigantic vessel often attaining the 

of feet by S feet in diameter, with a corre ponding thick 

n th body. ‘Tl holy renerally of a light eolor, but 

na { ‘ thle of being seratehed with the knife, and 

tui coment. offen quartz-sand or sand composed of calea- 

| to al nish the amount of contraction, Fracements of 

r\ el vhich were also known to the Celts) have been 
found in osseous caverns, under conditions and cireumstanees which 


m to a period very much anterior to the history of Rome 


(; 
| fine varieties of antique earthenware are always colored 
{| broly ome are black. others of a dirty-red or brown-red. 
! \ of a beautiful bright-red) color (lerra sigilata) like 


wax. These vessels are sometimes void of all exterior 
ting, and are smoothed on the surface previously to being tho- 
iehly dried: or they are covered | frequently with a layer of 
hter colored material while the interior is composed of a dark 
ometimes they are coated with a peculiar glaze-like 
ry or, tly, ornamented with flat designs upon the sur- 


hese are either brown uppon yellow ground, or black upon 


red, on ce versa 

The numerou unaly which have been made of fragments 
Icstrusecan vas Have yielded from 60 to 6Y Dp. c, silica, 12 to 
iG alumina, 7 to S& oxides of iron and manganese, 2 to 4 lime, 
12 to 8 magnesia the substances therefore appears to have 
fon 1 from ordinary potter’s-clay The color of those spe- 
mens, Whieh are black throughout, is due to J to 3 p. ec. of 
bon, derived from a smokine fire. ‘These vessels have not all 
heen fired, and when they have been put through that process, 


heat GMiplay adh not been great the mnouldine on the Gon 


which has obviously been performed upon the potter’s-wheel 
ry perfect ind figures in relief, obtained from clay moulds 
af frequent: cecarence Lhe oy els prepared from terra 

t ontauit more oxide of iron, as much a 12 Pp. 6., wh ch 
nts for them red color The glaze-like surface of these red 


very little colored, remarkably thin, transparent, and 


posed of GL silica, with TL of oxide of iron and 20 soda The 

wk Y eo of ve ry imilar ¢ pe ition. lt is quite impossible 
pecify whether these were obtained by means of salt or other- 

\ Vh white castings which are sometim met with upon Tr d 
consist of pure clay, cContaiming no lime or magnesia, but 

iron Designs in relief were al produced by castings 

| coating of glaze upon the vessel is they are met with in 
\l i. Grecia, is a vitreous Comp und, containing a large quan- 
of iron: the black color of th thin layer of glaze which 1s 


inmon, as well as the designs produced upon a light ground, 


is derived, according to Salvetat, from iron and manganese, and 








Employment of Caleareous Tufa for the Pro- 
duction of a Fine, Artificial Marble. 


The Caleareous Tufa or Tuff varies much in its texture, being 
ometimes compact, stalactitie, in form of hollow tubes, leaves, 
and mo and often occurring as a spongy. loose, and porous kind 
of stone, of various tints, light grey, yellow, red, or brown, fre 
quently enclosing fragments of grass, ferns, and herbs of modern 
origin 

Its fracture is uneven, granular, earthy, opaque, dull, soft 

Consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime it generally derives its 
color from a casual intermixture of more or less oxide of iron. 

It occurs near limestone-rocks, and is formed, sometimes be- 
fore our eyes, by deposits from springs and streams which quickly 
incrust any object immersed in them, depositing on it the lime 
they hold in solution. 

Caleareous tufa is frequently met with, and constitutes an 
excellent material for building purposes; being a bad conductor 
of heat it forms very dry and warm walls; but must not be used 
for masonry when moist or fresh from the quarry, as frost might 
cause it to burst. The softer and porous kinds of tufa may be 
worked by sawing or cutting, but cannot resist any great amount 
of pressure, for which reason, especially for vaults, pires ete., it 
ought to be employed with great precaution. 

The following process will however greatly increase its hard- 
ness, serving at the same time for the production of a fine arti- 
ficial marble of any intended tint and color. 

lor this purpose the tufa, after being sawn into slabs or blocks 
of the required size, and exposed to the air for some time in order 
to dry, receives a first polish from suitable implemens or materials, 
in order to produce a perfectly even surface; after which, accor- 
ding to the desired tint, the color is applied on the polished tufa 
by rubbing it into the pores or interstices with a dilute solution 
of soluble glass, (water glass) rendering as exactly as possible the 
character of the veining. When the mixture appears perfectly dry 
the surface is twice brushed over with a dilute coat of soluble 
locks are allowed to dry 


again. In fact by this process an insoluble silicate of lime is for 


potash glass, after which the slabs or | 


med, rendering the stone almost as permanent and hard as granite, 

When the slabs are sufficiently dried they receive a second 
high polish in the usual way, after which they are again coated 
over with a concentrated solution of the potash glass, of a specific 
gravity from 1.20 to 1.25, 

After the drying of this last coating the stone to treated will 
hear the most brilliant polish, showing altogether the characteristi¢ 
properties of polished marble of superior quality; and can now be 
employed for facing walls, columns ete., in the same manner, and 
in faet for all the different purposes for which real, polished marble 
is used 

We may add that slabs of great beauty, brillianey of color, 
and perfection of marking have been obtained by adding a little 
bronze at different places, after having applied the colors, and in 
connection with them. 

As to the permanency of polish in the stone so treated, and 
its resistance to the destroying influence of the atmosphere, We 
can speak most positively. Having for several years given great 
attention to this point, and having subjected specimens of this fae 
titious marble to every test of change of temperature, moisture ete, 
we have found neither the polish in any degree affected by them, 
nor the specimens themselves at all deteriorated by their influene® 
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